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FROM  THE 

EDITOR’S  DESK 

Our  indefatigable  writer  and  researcher  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  has  done  herself 
proud  in  this  issue  of  Cumtux  with  her  article  on  the  Van  Dusen  family.  She  was 
responsible  for  writing  the  text  and  for  gathering  all  of  the  loose  odds  and  ends  of 
other  materials  used.  During  the  past  two  years,  Evelyn  has  contributed  articles 
on  the  Leahy  family,  the  old  grist  mill  at  Fishhawk  Falls,  Joe  Andrich,  Frank 
Woodfield,  and  on  many  other  subjects.  The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  and 
the  staff  of  Cumtux  owes  Evelyn  a  vote  of  thanks  for  her  efforts  in  bringing  the 
history  of  Clatsop  County  into  the  pages  of  our  historical  quarterly. 

The  photographs  used  in  the  Van  Dusen  article  have  been  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  Bill  Van  Dusen,  Winifred  “Freddie”  Maude  Allen,  and  other  members 
of  the  family.  We  only  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  reproduce  more  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  photos  from  the  huge  Van  Dusen  albums.  For  the  first  time,  however,  we 
did  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  pick  and  choose  photos  that  exactly  illustrated 
our  text.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the  article  as  much  as  we  enjoyed  putting 
it  all  together. 

Lloyd  Ferrell’s  article  on  the  old  pauper  cemetery  at  Warrenton  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  making  —  but  the  results  were  worth  the  wait.  We  first  discussed  such 
an  article  last  summer  when  Lloyd  visited  here  from  his  home  at  Beaverton.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  we  received  the  completed  article  with  accompanying  photographs.  Later, 
he  sent  along  a  few  more  photos  of  the  cemetery  site.  So  here  is  the  virtually 
unknown  story  of  one  of  the  county’s  landmarks  —  the  Warrenton  pauper 
cemetery.  We  hope  to  publish  more  of  Mr.  Ferrell’s  offerings  in  future  issues  of 
Cumtux. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Victorian  Christmas  feast  held 
here  at  the  Heritage  Center  on  December  4th,  we  are  running  a  few  photographs 
taken  during  that  event.  Hailed  as  a  tremendous  success,  the  Victorian  feast  will 
hopefully  become  an  annual  Society  event. 

Marjorie  Gearhart  Boehm  and  Jean  Gearhart  Sandoz  are  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  nostalgic  article  on  the  pioneer  Gearhart  family  —  and  we  thank 
them  for  their  efforts.  The  importance  of  the  Gearhart  family  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  Clatsop  county  is  universally  recognized  and  this  article  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  the  early  pioneers  in  settling  this  area. 
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THE  VAN  DUS 


Caroline  Childs  Van  Dusen 


Adam  Van  Dusen 


ENS  OF  ASTORIA 

Written  and  compiled  by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel.  Caroline’s  story  and  all 
pictures  courtesy  of  the  Van  Dusen  family  collection 


mm. 


Back  row  (left  to  right)  Curtis  Trenchard, Jen  Van  Dusen,  Sid  Van  Dusen, 
Florence  Van  Dusen  Wadleigh,  Dan  McIntosh,  Jane  Crang  Van  Dusen, 
Hustler  Van  Dusen  and  Brenham  Van  Dusen. 

Middle  Row  -  Cara  Van  Dusen  Trenchard,  F a nnnie  Dickinson  Van  Dusen 
and  baby  Lloyd,  May  Van  Dusen  McIntosh,  Caroline  Childs  Van  Dusen, 
Millard  Wadleigh, 

Front  row  -  Florence  Van  Dusen,  Maude  Van  Dusen,  Anita  Trenchard, 
Winnie  Van  Dusen,  and  Arthur  Van  Dusen. 
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Astoria  was  barely  a  village  of  two 
frame  houses  and  a  number  of  log 
cabins  and  shacks  when  Adam  Van 
Dusen  first  set  his  eyes  and  heart  upon 
it.  The  year  was  1847  and  he  had  left  his 
young  wife,  Caroline,  in  Oregon  City 
with  friends  while  he  searched  for  a 
land  claim  in  this  new  Western  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  two,  a  handsome  couple  in 
their  early  twenties,  had  crossed  a  con¬ 


tinent  in  an  oxen-drawn  wagon  to  find 
their  destiny  in  John  Jacob  Astor’s  fur 
trading  post  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  of  the  West. 

The  very  best  way  to  tell  the  Van 
Dusen  Story  is  through  Caroline  Childs 
Van  Dusen’s  tale  as  told  to  her  cousin, 
Judge  Aaron  E.  Wait,  who  as  a  young 
man  traveled  west  with  Adam  and 
Caroline  in  their  “Steamboat”  wagon. 


CAROLINE’S  STORY 


Mrs.  Caroline  Childs  Van  Dusen  was 
the  daughter  of  Lloyd  and  Amy  Childs. 
She  was  born  September  5,  1825  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York.  Her  father 
was  a  farmer.  In  1831  the  family  moved 
to,  and  settled  in,  Michigan.  There  in 
1845  she  met  and  married  Adam  Van 
Dusen  who  was  of  Holland  descent.  Mr. 
Van  Dusen’s  health  not  being  good  in 
Michigan,  he  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Oregon,  and  his  young  wife,  being  of 
pioneer  stock  was  pleased  with  the 
idea.  Aaron  E.  Wait,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Van  Dusen  and  then  a  prominent  young 
attorney,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
west  so  they  joined  forces  and  provided 
themselves  with  a  wagon,  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  one  horse,  and  a  good  milk  cow. 
This  wagon  differed  from  most  wagons 
In  that  it  had  a  deep  bed  in  which  was 
placed  all  of  their  provisions  for  the  six 
months  trip.  Across  the  wagon  bed  pro¬ 
jections  were  placed  widening  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  admit  beds  being  made 


crosswise  of  the  wagon.  Aaron  Wait’s 
bed  was  in  the  front  end  and  a  drop  cur¬ 
tain  formed  a  partition.  On  the  center 
cross  piece  was  attached  a  little  tea  ket¬ 
tle  boiler  and  frying  pan.  On  this  little 
stove  cooking  was  done  with  great  ease 
and  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  says 
many  times  she  sat  in  her  cozy  kitchen 
on  wheels,  cleaned  and  cooked  a  bird, 
while  the  wagon  moved  along.  On  cold 
nights  the  little  stove  made  their  house 
very  comfortable.  They  also  had  a  little 
churn  in  their  kitchen.  The  milk  was 
placed  in  the  churn  each  morning,  and 
the  motion  of  the  wagon  churned  it  so 
every  evening  they  had  fresh  butter.  In 
this  way  one  cow  furnished  them  with 
fresh  milk  and  butter  daily.  Mrs.  Van 
Dusen  says  she  really  enjoyed  the  trip 
across  the  continent  every  much  in¬ 
deed. 

Their  old  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
late  Judge  Lancaster,  had  a  similar 
outfit  and  these  two  teams  left 
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Michigan  March  4,  1847  to  join  the 
emigration  of  that  year  at  St.  Joseph’s 
River  in  Missouri.  On  leaving  St. 
Joseph’s  their  company  consisted  of  48 
wagons,  William  Meek  employed  as 
guide.  Their  wagons  were  called  the 
“Steamboat  Wagons”  on  account  of 
having  the  little  stove  pipes  passing  up 
through  the  top  covers.  They  also  had  a 
tin  reflector  for  baking  bread. 

There  were  many  excellent  people  in 
the  company.  Two  young  ladies  I 
remember  especially,  a  Miss  Clum  and 
a  Miss  Ralston.  Miss  Ralston’s  step¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Ralston,  gave  birth  to  a 
boy  while  crossing  the  Platte  River. 
The  baby  was  named  Platte.  Un- 
fordable  rivers  were  crossed  in  the 
usual  way,  by  turning  a  wagon  bed  into 
a  ferry  boat.  Strife  and  dissension  oc- 
cured  in  the  company,  causing  it  to 
break  up  into  sections  that  would 
separate  and  occasionally  unite  again 
as  we  traveled  along  until  we  reached 
Fort  Hall.  Here  a  part  of  our  section 
decided  to  go  to  California,  the  other  to 
Oregon.  Judge  Lancaster  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  were  our  travelling  companions  from 
Fort  Hall  to  Oregon  City.  As  we  pro¬ 
gressed,  our  oxen  grew  thin  as  grass 
was  scarce,  and  some  days  we  were 
compelled  to  travel  all  day  without  fin¬ 
ding  any  feed  for  them,  but  we  pushed 
along  and  finally  reached  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

In  climbing  a  very  long  and  steep 
mountain  in  the  Cascade  range  our 
team  was,  as  usual,  doubled  up  with 
Judge  Lancaster’s  to  take  his  wagon  up 
first.  This  left  my  husband  and  me 
alone  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  two  Indians  came  riding  up  at 
full  speed  and  stopped  beside  our 
wagon  to  look  us  over,  talking  to 
themselves.  We  were  much  frightened 
but  pretended  to  be  very  brave,  Mr. 
Van  Dusen  having  his  pistols  and 
knives  in  his  belt,  and  plenty  of  guns 
strapped  on  to  his  wagon  which  they  ex¬ 
amined  as  they  walked  around  talking. 


Cara  Van  Dusen 


Mary  Amy  Van  Dusen 
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At  last  the  Indians  turned  their  horses 
and  rode  away.  In  about  an  hour  they 
returned  and  went  through  the  same 
performance  and  left  again.  To  our 
great  relief  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 
Soon  the  judge  returned  with  the  teams 
to  take  our  wagon  up  the  mountain. 

On  the  Barlow  Road  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Hood  we  had  heavy  rains,  making  the 
road  very  slippery.  Late  one  evening 
our  wagon  upset  for  the  second  time 
that  day  and  as  our  cattle  had  found 
nothing  to  eat  all  day,  the  men  had  to 
leave  the  wagon  on  its  side  and  go 
ahead  with  the  stock  in  search  of  grass. 
We  got  out  a  few  bedclothes,  made  a  big 
fire,  and  sat  up  nearly  all  night.  We 
could  hear  the  brush  crackling  and  wild 
animals  screaming  during  the  night.  I 
suppose  our  fire  kept  them  from  attack¬ 
ing  us.  The  next  morning  the  men 
brought  the  cattle  back  without  having 
found  any  food  and  we  pushed  on  until 
late  in  the  evening  when  we  fortunately 
found  grass. 

We  soon  reached  Oregon  City  and  put 


up  at  the  Barlow  Hotel.  Having  arrang¬ 
ed  my  toilet  and  put  on  a  new  calico 
dress,  I  went  to  supper  and  every  body 
declared  that  I  could  not  have  just 
crossed  the  plains  for  my  face  was  not 
tanned  a  bit.  After  a  few  days  we  went 
to  the  private  boarding  house  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Hood  and  soon  after  that  we 
found  a  house  which  we  rented  for  the 
winter. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  ’48  we  prepared 
to  move  down  the  river.  About  this  time 
our  late  governor,  George  L.  Curry 
(Governor  of  Oregon  three  times,  first 
on  resignation  of  Gov.  Lane,  second  on 
resignation  of  Gov.  Davis  then  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  by  President  Pierce 
in  1854)  was  expecting  to  marry  Miss 
Boon.  Mr.  Van  Dusen  sold  Mr.  Curry 
his  dress  suit  and  I  sold  Miss  Boon  my 
wedding  bonnet  which  was  a  lovely  lit¬ 
tle  bonnet  of  the  gypsy  style.  They  were 
married  and  took  our  house  for  their 
first  home. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen  had  already  been 
down  to  Astoria  and  taken  a  land  claim 


The  Adam  Van  Dusen  home  at  16th  and 
Franklin.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  January 
21,  1874  and  the  occasion  was  the  wedding  of 
Florence  Van  Dusen  and  Washington  irving 
Wadleigh. 
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on  the  Wallacut  River  (near  Ilwaco, 
Washington)  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.S. 
Gile.  When  we  reached  Astoria,  we 
decided  to  give  up  the  Wallacut  claim 
and  take  the  place  now  known  as  “Sun- 
nymead”  farm  and  owned  by  Colonel 
and  Dr.  Adair.  Their  home  stands  just 
where  our  little  log  cabin  stood  in  1848- 
49.  We  lived  on  this  place  one  year, 
planting  and  raising  a  garden  principal¬ 
ly  potatoes. 

The  winter  of  1849  was  extremely 
long  and  cold.  Adair  Creek,  in  which  we 
kept  our  boat,  a  large  one,  became 
frozen  up  and  we  did  not  see  the  face  of 
a  human  being  for  six  weeks.  Early  one 
Sunday  morning  our  dog  barked  and 
Mr.  Van  Dusen  got  up  quickly  to  find 
the  old  Chief  Walluski  standing  at  our 
door.  Chief  Walluski  was  then  living  on 
Smith’s  Point  or  then  Taylor’s  Point  as 
it  was  called,  across  the  bay  from  us. 
He  had  come  across  in  a  little  duck 
canoe  to  the  west  side  and  walked  up  on 
the  ice.  He  told  us  he  had  been  watching 
the  smoke  from  our  cabin  for  several 
days  and  seeing  none  thought  we  might 
be  memaloose  (dead)  so  he  came  to 
see.  We  invited  him  to  breakfast  with  us 
and  showed  him  every  respect.  I 
remember  this  happened  two  weeks 
before  Christmas.  The  Chief  said  if  the 
ice  remained  until  Christmas  he  would 
come  and  take  us  to  Astoria.  He  came 
as  promised  and  took  us  across  the  bay 
in  his  big  canoe.  We  remained  in 
Astoria  two  weeks  and  then  our  friends 
brought  us  safely  home  in  a  large  boat. 

This  one  year  was  long  enough  on  the 
land  claim  so  in  the  spring  of  ’49  we 
moved  to  Astoria.  At  this  time  there 
were  but  two  frame  houses  in  Astoria  — 
Mr.  Welch’s  and  Mr.  David  Ingalls’.  We 
moved  into  one  of  the  Shark  houses  that 
stood  near  where  now  stands  the 
Parker  House  in  Astoria.  These  houses 
were  built  by  the  men  from  the  wrecked 
vessel  “Shark”.  Mr.  Van  Dusen  had  to 
split  out  boards  for  the  roofing  and 
clinking  for  this  house.  We  had  no  fur¬ 


niture  except  what  we  made  ourselves. 
Our  bedstead  was  made  by  boring  three 
holes  into  the  logs  of  the  house  into 
which  end  and  side  rails  of  the  bedstead 
were  driven  and  fastened  to  one  log  on 
the  floor.  We  were  very  thankful, 
however,  for  this  humble  home  and 
soon  made  it  cozy  and  comfortable. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman 
P.  Powers  arrived  in  Astoria  and  we 
gave  them  house  rent  for  the  use  of 
their  cook  stove.  We  divided  or  parti¬ 
tioned  off  our  house  by  using  “clis- 
quides”  (mats)  purchased  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  These  mats  were  very  nice  and 
pretty,  made  from  dried  tules  from 
three  to  five  feet  wide  and  of  various 
lengths. 

Many  Indians  were  camped  on  the 
hills  near  our  house  and  they  seemed  to 
keep  up  an  incessant  howling.  When 
their  Queen  Sally  was  very  sick,  they 
constantly  made  nights  hideous  with 
their  medicine  performances.  The 
Queen’s  slaves  were  in  mortal  terror 
lest  she  should  die  and  they  be  buried 
alive  with  her  according  to  tribal 
power.  I  became  so  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  and  varied  music  made  by 
these  Indians  that  I  might  have  excell¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  magicians. 

Our  house  stood  near  a  little  bay,  the 
front  of  the  house  being  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  Frequently  a 
number  of  Indians  would  come  from 
Chinook  landing  in  the  bay  and  then 
come  up  to  our  house  and  stand  around 
our  fire  to  dry  out  and  get  warm  and 
often  sleep  under  the  house.  One  night 
an  Indian  baby  was  born  under  our 
house. 

The  following  little  incident  might  be 
of  interest.  I  was  always  pretty  handy 
with  my  needle  and  had  made  me  a 
pretty  hood,  quilting  it  very  nicely. 
Mrs.  B.C.  Kindred  was  visiting  me  one 
day  and  seeing  this  hood,  offered  me 
five  pounds  of  butter  to  make  her  one 
like  it.  I  made  the  hood.  Butter  was  then 
25  cents  a  pound.  Time  passed  and  we 
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Florence  Van  Dusen 


Lloyd  Van  Dusen 


built  us  a  comfortable  home  in  Upper- 
town  (Adair’s  Astoria)  and  here  in  1852 
I  was  keeping  boarders.  By  this  time 
the  California  gold  mines  had  made 
money  plentifully  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  was  very  high.  One  day  Mrs.  Kin¬ 
dred  called  and  said  “Well,  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  were  paying  for  that 
hood.  How  much  is  it?”  I  said  “Five 
pounds  of  butter.”  She  replied,  “Well, 
butter  was  only  25  cents  a  pound  then, 
while  it  is  worth  $1.50  now.”  “Yes,”  I 
said,  “but  the  price  of  the  hood  was  five 
pounds  of  butter.”  She  laughed  and 
paid  the  five  pounds  of  butter.  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  was  the  first  person  in  Astoria  to 
sell  goods  from  shelves,  The  Hudson 
Bay  Co  having  sold  their  goods  from 
boxes. 

My  first  child,  Seth,  died  in  infancy. 
My  daughter  Florence  was  next  born 
(1851)  followed  by  Cara,  Brenham, 
Hustler,  Lloyd  and  Mary  Amy.  Mrs. 
Florence  Westdahl  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Strobridge  live  in  Oakland,  California. 
Mrs.  Cara  Trenchard,  Mr.  Brenham 
and  Mr.  Hustler  Van  Dusen,  with  their 
families  live  in  Astoria. 

In  our  travels  across  the  plains,  I 
remember  an  instance  that  happened 
at  one  time  after  our  stopping  for  the 
night.  It  was  usual  for  all  the  wagons  to 
form  in  a  circle  as  we  came  into  camp. 
The  object  was,  in  case  we  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  Indians  we  could  all  be  together 
and  if  necessary  in  case  of  fearing  an 
attack,  our  stock  could  be  driven  inside 
of  the  circle  and  each  wagon  tongue  put 
upon  the  other  wagon  made  a  close  cor¬ 
ral  then  the  men  could  stand  guard  on 
the  outside.  This  night  our  cattle  seem¬ 
ed  restless  and  inclined  to  wander.  The 
men  were  out  with  them  all  night. 
Finally  they  succeeded  in  getting  them 
back  to  camp  which  was  about 
daylight.  Our  cattle  were  always  more 
restless  when  Indians  were  near.  After 
looking  over  the  stock  we  found  several 
missing  from  different  wagons,  so  of 
course  some  of  the  men  had  to  try  to  get 
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them.  After  riding  a  long  way,  they  saw 
the  cattle  and  several  Indians  driving 
them  away.  Our  men  were  shot  at  and 
one  of  the  arrows  went  through  Mr. 
William  Steven’s  hat  just  grazing  his 
head.  The  men  fired  into  them  with 
their  rifles,  which  caused  them  to  scat¬ 
ter  and  leave  the  cattle.  Then  they 
drove  the  cattle  back  to  camp.  By  that 
time  it  was  eleven  o’clock.  You  can  well 


imagine  our  joy  when  we  saw  our  cattle 
again.  The  men  told  their  story  and  all 
thought  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape. 
The  cattle  were  yoked  up  and  hitched  to 
the  wagons  and  we  started  on  our  way 
again.  Our  cattle  usually  after  feeding 
would  come  back  to  the  wagons  and  lie 
down  until  about  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  would  all  get  up  to  feed 
again. 


The  preceding  story  is  given  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  and  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  as  coming  from  one  of  the  very 
few  actors  in  tragic  times  of  our  state’s 
pioneer  history.  In  later  years,  about 
1864,  Mr.  Van  Dusen  moved  his  family 
down  to  their  beautiful  modern  home 
built  a  little  east  of  the  original  Fort 


Astor.  (16th  and  Franklin  where  old 
Columbia  Hospital  stands)  This 
delightful  home  at  once  became  the 
prominent  house  in  Astoria  and  here 
this  worthy  family  generously  and  cor-, 
dially  entertained  their  host  of  friends, 
including  many  prominent  visitors  to 
this  far  western  city. 


AARON  E.  WAIT’S  STORY 


Although  Mr.  Adam  Van  Dusen’s 
hospitable  and  genial  presence  is  miss¬ 
ed  from  around  the  family  table,  his 
charming  widow  still  lives  in  this  lovely 
home,  surrounded  by  children  aryl 
grandchildren  as  well  as  a  host  of 
friends  who  appreciate  and  delight  to 
do  her  honor  for  her  true  and  in¬ 
estimable  worth.  Her  days  are  much 
occupied  with  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  yet  she  finds  time  to  devote  to 
Church  and  Charity  and  is  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  all  good  works. 

Mrs.  Van  Dusen’s  statement  touching 
the  journey  to  Oregon  is  remarkable  for 
its  minuteness  and  accuracy.  I  do  not 
now  remember  the  name  of  our  Captain 
on  that  journey.  I  distinctly  remember 
some  incidents  not  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Van  Dusen.  Before  the  company  divid¬ 
ed,  in  coming  through  the  hostile  Indian 
country,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
several  persons  should  stand  guard 
when  there  came  up  a  terrible  storm  of 
wind,  rain,  thunder  and  lightening 
which  drove  all  the  stock  before  it.  The 


guard  followed  the  stock  and  when  the 
storm  was  over,  headed  them  and 
started  them  towards  the  camp  and  let 
them  feed  by  the  way,  and  had  every 
horse,  ox,  and  cow  back  to  camp  at 
sunrise. 

One  day  in  coming  along,  we  saw 
Judge  Lancaster’s  wagon  standing 
near  the  road  and  his  cattle  unyoked 
and  feeding.  We  would  not  allow  him 
and  his  family  to  remain  there  alone  so 
we  turned  in  and  stopped  them.  He  had 
stopped  to  make  some  necessary 
repairs  to  his  wagon;  after  that  we 
traveled  together.  One  afternoon,  com¬ 
ing  to  good  grass,  we  camped  earlier 
than  usual  when  along  came  several 
very  noisy  Indians  who  passed  us.  It 
was  determined  by  one  of  the  compnay 
to  stand  guard  that  night.  When  night 
came,  the  horses  were  staked  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  wagon,  and  the  guard 
with  his  gun  placed  himself  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  wagon  and 
looked  steadily  in  the  direction  which 
the  Indians  had  gone.  About  midnight  a 
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man  was  seen  approaching  the  camp 
and  he  came  nearer,  went  straight 
towards  the  largest  horse.  The  guard 
did  not  wish  to  kill  that  Indian  but  was 
resolved  that  he  should  not  have  the 
horse.  The  Indian  went  near  the  horse 
must  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gun 


pointed  at  him  because  he  dropped  to 
the  ground  in  the  grass.  The  guard  look¬ 
ed  to  see  the  grass  move  when  the  In¬ 
dian  dropped  and  after  looking  for  some 
time,  went  to  the  place  and  found  that 
the  Indian  had  gone— but  he  went 
without  the  horse. 

(signed)  A.E.  Wait 
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ADAM  VAN  DUSEN 


Adam  Van  Dusen  was  born  in  New 
York  State  June,  1823.  His  parents  were 
Simon  and  Mary  Timmerman  Van 
Dusen.  He  had  two  older  brothers; 
Sidney  and  Gilbert  Van  Dusen  who  re¬ 
mained  in  New  York  and  Chatanooga, 
Tennessee  respectively. 

No  doubt  Adam  knew  well  the  history 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and 
John  Jacob  Astor’s  Fur  Trading  Post  in 
the  far  west  for  his  dream  to  follow 
these  trails  set  him  off  to  his  life’s 
adventure. 

The  first  stop  on  Adam’s  trek  across 
country  was  in  Michigan  where  family 
friends  were  settled.  Here  he  met  and 
married  Caroline  Childs  whose  tale  of 
their  wagon  train  experiences  preceed- 
ed  this  account. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  little  Astoria  set¬ 
tlement,  Adam  set  about  opening  a 
mercantile  store  a  much  needed  enter¬ 
prise.  Later  Hiram  Brown  joined  him  in 
building  on  the  N.E.  corner  of  Jefferson 
and  Cass  St.  The  store  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  was  soon  enlarged,  a  branch 
store  being  opened  later  in  the  Upper- 
town  (Adair)  section  of  Astoria. 

As  soon  as  his  son  Brenham  was  of 
age  the  partnership  became  all  Van 
Dusen  and  Adam  left  the  mercantile 
business  to  Brenham  while  he  operated 
the  Insurance  office  which  was  to  en¬ 
dure  for  four  generations  of  Van  Dusens 
down  to  great  grandson  Bill  Van  Dusen. 

Mr.  Adam  Van  Dusen  prospered  in 
business  and  held  many  positions  of 
trust  in  the  community.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  State  and  called  upon  to 
serve  on  many  committees  as  the  State 


and  country  grew.  In  Astoria  he 
became  a  Notary  Public  and  a  resident 
agent  for  Wells  Fargo  Company  in  1873. 
He  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  1876 
while  handling  his  insurance  business 
which  included  Norther  and  Queens  and 
was  the  local  agent  for  Liverpool,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Globe  Insurance.  He  was  a 
member  and  Head  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  and  Director  of  the  Interstate 
Realty  Association. 

Adam  Van  Dusen  lived  37  years  in 
Astoria  as  a  leading  citizen.  His 
obituary  carried  in  the  DAILY  MORN¬ 
ING  ASTORIAN  of  June  25,  1884  was  a 
eulogy  to  his  life  and  career  here: 

He  made  thousands  of  friends  as  a 
genial  and  kindly  man  who  always 
preferred  to  say  a  good  word  about  a 
man  rather  than  a  harsh  one.  He  pro¬ 
spered  in  business  and  held  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  in  the  community  and 
took  prominent  part  in  all  that  pertain¬ 
ed  to  the  growth  of  the  country.  At  an 
early  day  he  was  the  Indian  Agent  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  government 

He  was  a  Wells  Fargo  Agent  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  and  First  President  of  Astoria 
Engine  1.  Adam  Van  Dusen  was  an 
honored  husband  and  father  leaving  his 
wife,  Caroline,  and  six  children  in 
Astoria:  Mrs.  F.E.  (Florence) 

Wadleigh,  Mrs.  C.A.  Trenchard, 
(Cara),  Mrs.  D.A.  (May)  McIntosh, 
Mr.  Brenham,  Hustler  and  Lloyd  Van 
Dusen.  Services  will  be  held  at  Grace 
Church  and  burial  in  Clatsop  Cemetery. 
The  CLARA  PARKER  will  leave  Main 
Street  wharf  at  one  P.M.  for  all  who 
wish  to  attend. 


Adam  Van  Dusen  and  his  son  Brenham  (center  and  right)  stand  in  front 
of  Van  Dusen  &  Co.  The  insurance  offices  were  upstairs  while  the  mer¬ 
cantile  store  was  on  the  main  floor.  The  building  was  located  on  the  nor¬ 
theast  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Cass  streets  )10th  and  Duane).  The  sign 
says  that  they  deal  in  pine  oil,  coal  tar,  ship  chandlery,  galvanized  cut 
nails,  groceries  and  crockery. 
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HUSTLER  VAN DUSEN 


Hustler  Van  Dusen 


Born  in  Astoria,  the  third  son  of 
Adam  and  Caroline,  he  was  named  for 
Mr.  Hustler  a  friend  of  Van  Dusens. 
Hustler,  known  as  Hully  or  H.G.  by 
friends  and  family,  followed  his  Father 
and  brother  Brenham  in  business  in  the 
community.  Hully  held  many  civic  posi¬ 
tions  during  his  long  life  in  Astoria. 
Some  of  these  were:  Postmaster  for 
Uppertown,  Fish  warden  for  State  of 
Oregon  (1908)  Cemetary  Commission 
for  new  Green  Cemetary  (1910).  He  fell 
in  love  with  Jane  or  Jennie  Crang,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Catherine 
Walker  Crang.  They  married  and  had 
two  beautiful  daughters,  being  only  ten 
months  apart,  were  often  assumed  to  be 
twins.  The  girls  were  maids  of  honor  for 
the  fabulous  reign  of  Queen  Frances 
Thomas  of  1903  Regatta  (four  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  on  her  gowns  and  at¬ 
tire)  .  The  girls,  Winifred  and  Maud  Van 
Dusen  lived  most  of  their  lives  in 
Astoria. 


Hustler  Van  Dusen  and  his  wife  Jenny  Crang 
Van  Dusen  at  Camp  Seaside  in  1885 
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Winifred  Van  Dusen 

Winifred  Van  Dusen,  daughter  of 
Hustler  and  Jane  Crang  Van  Dusen, 
was  a  true  Astoria  fan.  She  married 
Randall  Reed,  a  partner  in  the  shoe 
business  with  Albert  Grimberg,  and 
known  by  most  as  Winnie  Reed,  lived  a 
long  life  in  Astoria  in  the  1897  Reed 
house  on  12th  and  Harrison.  The  Reeds 
had  no  children. 


Born  in  Astoria,  May  1886  Maud  was 
just  ten  months  younger  than  her  sister, 
Winnie.  The  girls  grew  up  in  the  fine 


Maude  Van  Dusen 


society  of  Astoria  in  the  1890’s  and  were 
often  “Belles  of  the  Ball.”  Maud  fell  in 
love  with  Albert  Allen  Jr.  a  brother  to 
Dr.  Anson  Allen  of  this  city.  Albert  and 
Maud  have  one  child,  Winifred  Maud 
Allen  called  “Freddie”  Allen,  who  is 
also  a  true  Astorian  having  returned  to 
the  city  made  famous  by  her  families. 
Hustler  and  Jane  Van  Dusen  lived  in 
the  house  on  Harrison  between  11th  and 
12th  now  owned  by  the  Dicksons.  The 
Crang  Family  built  and  owned  the  large 
turreted  home  on  17th  and  Irving  now 
owned  by  the  French  family. 
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BRENHAM  VANDUSEN 


Brenham  Van  Dusen 

Born  in  Astoria,  became  a  partner  in 
his  father’s  Mercantile  business, 
became  President  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (1900)  Incorporated  Astoria, 
Pacific  Coast  and  Southern  Railroad, 
Elected  Director  of  Interstate  Realty 

DR.  ARTHUR 

Bom  in  Astoria,  attended  Astoria 
Schools  then  University  of  Oregon  and 
on  to  Medical  School  at  Northwestern, 
Chicago,  Ill.  He  became  prominent 
Astoria  physician  and  surgeon,  mar- 


Fannie  Dickinson  Van  Dusen 

Assn.  Portland  1917.  Appointed 
delegate  to  trans-Mississippi  Congress 
1899.  Grand  Master  of  Masons  1891. 
Prominent  Insurance  Agent.  Married 
Fannie  L.  Dickinson  (1884).  Their 
children;  two  sons,  Arthur  and  Lloyd. 

VANDUSEN 

ried  Daryl  Burton,  their  daughter; 
Trudy  grew  up  in  Astoria,  married 
John  Dawson,  with  their  children;  Jen¬ 
nifer  and  Susan  Dawson,  live  in  Glen 
Head,  N.Y. 


LLOYD  VANDUSEN 


Bom  in  Astoria,  attended  Astoria 
Schools  then  U.  of  0.;  worked  in 
fisheries  here  and  in  Alaska,  managing 
Van  Dusen  Sands  seining  grounds, 
agent  for  Van  Dusen  Insurance  Co. 
most  of  his  life  as  an  Astorian  following 


his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  In¬ 
surance  business.  He  married  Con¬ 
stance  Fulton,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Fulton  of  Astoria.  They  have  two 
sons,  Lloyd  Fulton  (Bill)  Van  Dusen 
and  Brenham  Van  Dusen  the  Second. 
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CARA  VANDUSEN 


A 

Cara  Van  Dusen  Trenchard 


J 

Curtis  Trenchard 


Born  in  Astoria,  married  Judge  Cur¬ 
tis  J.  Trenchard  of  Astoria. 


Lloyd  Van  Dusen 


Their  daughter;  Anita  Trenchard,  re¬ 
mained  single. 


Arthur  Van  Dusen 
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FLORENCE  VANDUSEN 


Florence  Van  Dusen 


Born  in  Astoria,  Oregon  1851,  mar¬ 
ried  Washington  Irving  Wadleigh. 

Their  son:  Dr.  John  Millard 
Wadleigh. 


John  Millard  Wadleigh 


Florence’s  second  husband:  Captain 
F.  Westdahl  of  Astoria. 

His  daughter  by  previous  marriage; 
Mrs.  Charles  Heilbom. 


MARY  AMY  VANDUSEN 


Mary  Amy  Van  Dusen  Strowbridge 

Mary  Amy  Van  Dusen,  bom  in 
Astoria,  this  the  youngest  child  of 
Adam  and  Caroline  married  Daniel 


F.  Strowbridge 

McIntosh  in  1882,  they  had  no  children. 
Mary  Amy  (May)  married  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time  —  Mr.  F.  Strobridge. 
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The  Van  Dusen  family  -  Left  to  right  -  Brenham, 
Florence,  May,  Hustler,  Caroline,  and  Cara. 


Hustler  Van  Dusen 


Brenham  Van  Dusen 
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LLOYD  FULTON  VANDUSEN 


Known  as  Bill  all  of  his  life,  Lloyd  III 
was  always  and  is  a  total  Astorian.  He, 
of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  Van 
Dusen  epitomizes  the  old  stock,  the 
pioneer  breed  of  early  Astoria. 

Born  in  Astoria  in  1917  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  World  War  I,  he  was,  in  1941,  at 
the  right  age  to  serve  in  World  War  II. 
He  was  just  graduated  from  U.  of  0., 
trained  as  a  Lt.  in  the  United  States  In¬ 
fantry,  and  off  to  South  Pacific  war¬ 
fare.  He  returned,  a  Major,  with 
honors— The  Air  Medal  and  the  Bronze 
Star.  He  returned  to  Astoria  to  take  up 
Van  Dusen  business,  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  Insurance  Company  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bottling  company  with  his 
brother  Brenham  which  became  the 
thriving  Van  Dusen  Beverages  of  to¬ 
day. 

Bill  met  pretty  Mary  Jane  Mahoney 
at  college.  Mary  Jane  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Mahoney.  Her 
father  became  Chief  Prosecutor  in  the 
Japanese  War  Crime  Trials  after  War 
II.  Her  brother,  is  Col.  Daniel  Mahoney 
of  US  Air  Force.  Bill  and  Mary  Jane 
married  and  raised  a  fine  family  of  four 
Van  Dusens  who  are  the  young  mar- 
rieds  raising  their  own  families  in  and 
around  Astoria:  Daniel,  Ann,  Con¬ 
stance  (Connie)  and  Willis  Lloyd. 


DANIEL  VANDUSEN 


Born  in  Astoria  1947  attended  Astoria 
Schools  then  University  of  Oregon 
before  taking  up  his  Van  Dusen 
business  with  his  father  and  brother 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  Beverage 


Company.  Daniel  and  Carol  Marich 
were  married  and  decided  to  continue 
the  unbroken  line  of  Van  Dusens  living 
and  raising  a  family  in  Astoria.  Their 
children:  Adam,  Trent,  Sydney. 


ANN  VANDUSEN 


Born  in  Astoria  in  1948  pretty  red¬ 
headed  Ann  was  a  favorite  during 
Astoria  school  days.  She,  like  her 
brother,  went  off  to  the  University 


where  she  was  an  excellent  student. 
Ann  married  Robert  Blank  and  has  a 
wee  red-head  of  her  own,  daughter 
Amy.  The  Blanks  live  in  Portland. 
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CONSTANCE  (CONNIE)  VANDUSEN 


Born  in  Astoria  1949  followed  her  big 
brother  and  sister  through  the  Astoria 
schools  then  on  to  college.  She  is  a 


Recreation  Director  at  St.  Mary’s 
Academy  in  Portland  and  is  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  her  position. 


WILLIS  LLOYD  VANDUSEN 


Born  in  Astoria  1953  bears  the  names 
of  his  grandfathers  Van  Dusen  and 
Mahoney.  Willis  is  also  a  graduate  of  U. 
of  0.  where  he  met  his  wife,  Tiah 


Westersund.  Willis  also  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  his  father’s  business  and  he  and 
Tiah  have  a  daughter,  Trudy  Van 
Dusen  II  and  a  new  son  Willis  Lloyd  Jr. 


BRENHAM  VAN  DUSEN  II 


Born  in  Astoria  1920,  named  for  his 
Grandfather  second  son  of  Lloyd  and 
Constance  Van  Dusen,  attended  Astoria 
schools  and  joined  the  Army  later  in 
World  War  II  than  his  brother,  Bill.  He 
had  duty  at  various  US  Forts  and 


returned  to  Astoria  to  join  his  father 
and  brother  in  business.  Later  moved  to 
Portland  where  he  had  his  business  and 
made  his  home.  He  is  married  to  Patty 
Dransfeldt  and  has  two  daughters  Kim 
and  Debby  and  a  son  Scott  by  a 
previous  marriage. 


In  1879  an  interesting  story  appeared 
in  the  WEEKLY  ASTORIAN  of  March 
14,  1879,  titled  A  DESCENDANT  OF 
KING  WILLIAM  IV  IN  ASTORIA. 

On  Saturday  THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD  gave  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  heirs  of  King  William  IV  of 
Holland  who  are  to  cojne  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  estimated  to  be  worth 
from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  The 
geneological  record  dates  back  to  1749 
when  the  grandchildren  of  the  King 
came  to  America.  The  branches  of  the 
family  have  spread  considerably  and  it 
is  probable  that  all  will  not  be  found. 
But  Henry  Van  Dusen  of  this  village 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  heirs  and  shows 
documents  to  prove  it.  His  grand¬ 
father’s  Great  Grandfather  married 
the  daughter  of  King  William  IV, 


Hester  Weber,  in  1666.  This  makes  Van 
Dusen  one  of  the  heirs  prospective  of 
the  50  million  pile.  The  order  accompa¬ 
nying  the  will  is  that  it  shall  not  be  open¬ 
ed  until  the  fifth  generation.  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  claims  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
heirs. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  DAILY 
PRESS  and  Albany  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER,  New  York.  Mr.  Adam  Van 
Dusen  of  Astoria  is  a  first  cousin  to 
Henry  Van  Dusen  of  New  York  and 
therefore  has  an  equal  amount  of  royal 
blood  in  his  veins  also  an  equal  interest 
in  the  large  estate. 

Let  us  congratulate  our  worthy  fellow 
townsman  in  his  lineage  and  wish  him 
success  in  obtaining  his  share  of  the  50 
million. 
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Philip  Gearhart 
1810-1981 


Margaret  Logan  Gearhart 
1812-1899 
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THE  GEARHART  FAMILY  HISTORY 

by  Marjorie  Gearhart  Boehm 
and  Jean  Gearhart  Sandoz 


As  children  growing  up  in  Astoria, 
Oregon,  we  thought  of  Gearhart  Beach 
as  our  beach  and  bragged  with  pride 
that  our  grandfather  once  owned  all  of 
it.  We  secretly  wished  that  he  hadn’t 
sold  it  as  soon  as  he  did  so  that  our 
dreams  of  owning  it  could  have  been  a 
reality.  We  admitted  that  it  was 
generous  of  Mr.  Kinney,  who  purchased 
the  land  from  our  grandfather,  to  name 
it  Gearhart  Park. 

Our  great  grandfather  Philip 
Gearhart  was  married  to  Margaret 
Craven  Logan  in  Decatur,  Indiana, 
November  10,  1836  and  immediately 
moved  to  Iowa.  Grandfather  was  a 
surveyer  having  followed  the  railroad 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  to  Iowa. 
He  engaged  in  farming  in  Iowa  but  they 
became  dissatisfied  with  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  prevalence  of  malaria. 
Grandfather  was  always  asking  return¬ 
ed  travelers,  “Where  is  the  healthiest 
place  in  the  United  States?” 

John  Jewett,  who  had  taken  up  a 
claim  on  Clatsop  Plains,  returned  to 
Fairfield  in  1847  and  persuaded  grand¬ 
father  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  healthy  climate  on  the 
coast.  So  they  sold  the  farm  and 
prepared  for  the  trip.  They  had  the  cash 
in  the  house  ready  to  start  the  next  day. 
In  the  night,  when  they  were  all  asleep, 
Aunt  Sarah  who  was  then  4%,  had  a 


nightmare  and  screamed  in  her  sleep. 
She  awakened  everyone  just  as 
burglars  were  about  to  enter.  Upon 
hearing  the  scream,  they  ran  off  the 
porch  and  through  the  orchard.  Grand¬ 
father  sat  up  all  night  with  his  gun 
across  his  knees. 

Next  morning,  April  10, 1848,  they  left 
with  their  canvas  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  oxen.  The  wagon  stored  with 
potatoes  left  from  winter,  dried  corn 
and  apples,  salt  meat,  feather  beds, 
spinning  wheel,  two  rawhide  bottom 
chairs,  personal  belongings,  etc.  also 
seeds  to  start  a  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  in  a  new  country.  With  their 
children  —  John,  11;  Anne  Elizabeth,  8; 
Sarah,  4%;  and  Hayden  5  months  — 
cows  and  a  team  of  horses. 

They  joined  a  train  in  Iowa  of  33 
wagons.  When  all  were  assembled,  a 
more  or  less  military  organization  was 
formed;  their  leader,  Joseph  Wall 
selected  —  one  of  integrity,  judgment 
and  practical  experience.  The  leader 
directed  the  order  of  the  march,  the 
time  of  starting  and  halting,  selected 
the  camp,  gave  the  details  and  orders  to 
the  guards.  He  controlled  and 
superintended  all  movements  of  the 
company,  saw  that  the  company  was 
large  enough  to  herd  and  guard  the 
animals  and  for  protection  against  the 
Indians,  to  assume  responsibility  in 
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case  of  sickness  and  death.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  was  observed,  if  possible.  Much 
disaster  on  the  road  was  caused  by  too 
small  numbers  and  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Their  company  was  called  the  Starr- 
Beluap  Company  for  Rev.  John  W. 
Starr  and  the  four  Beluaps  —  Isaac, 
George,  C  and  H.  The  entire  emigration 
of  1848  consisted  of  700  wagons.  Coun¬ 
ting  an  average  of  5  to  a  wagon,  would 
make  3,500  people  who  crossed  the 
plains  that  year  (a  list  of  the  heads  of 
wagons  appears  in  Bancroft’s  History). 
Their  train  joined  the  main  emigration 
in  Independence,  Missouri,  the  extreme 
outpost  of  civilization.  From  this  point, 
they  faced  the  west,  2,000  miles  away, 
and  all  the  hazards  of  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains,  wild  animals,  vengeful  Indians, 
torrid  days,  cold  nights,  scarce  food, 
sickness  and  death.  However,  the 
emigration  of  1848  was  called  the  peace 
emigration.  The  Cayuse  and  Walla 
Wallas  had  been  subdued  after  the 
Whitman  massacre  in  1847.  The  In¬ 
dians,  while  often  hostile,  did  not  at¬ 
tack.  The  emigrants  used  every  precau¬ 
tion.  The  wagons  were  drawn  up  yoke  to 
back,  forming  a  large  circle,  each  night 
guards  were  posted,  campfires  were 
built  within  the  circle.  In  a  known 
hostile  region,  the  cattle  and  horses 
were  confined,  but  ordinarily  they  were 
turned  out  and  herded.  Often  the  In¬ 
dians  rode  their  horses  into  a  band  of 
cattle,  scattering  them  and  making  off 
with  what  they  wanted. 

The  speed  of  travel  of  the  ox-teams 
was  8  or  9  miles  a  day.  Rivers  were 
crossed  when  too  deep  by  calking  the 
wagon  beds  and  using  them  for  boats, 
floating  the  women  and  children  and 
household  goods  across.  If  not  too  deep, 
the  wagon  beds  were  blocked  up.  They 
crossed  over  one  hundred  streams.  It 
stormed,  rained,  and  the  sand  blew. 
Everyone  had  dirty  faces.  One  writer 
said:  “There  were  as  many  dirty-faced 
girls  as  there  were  stars  in  the 


heavens.”  The  oxen’s  feet  often  became 
so  sore  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  two 
horses  to  draw  the  wagon.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  things  was  a  band  of  buf¬ 
faloes  that  stampeded  and  charged  in 
the  direction  of  the  train.  Grandmother 
Gearhart  was  the  first  to  see  the  herd. 
She  called  the  men,  and  they  rode  out 
and  shot  the  leaders  and  several  others, 
which  turned  the  herd.  They  had  fresh 
meat  for  several  days.  Wood  for  camp 
fires  on  the  plains  was  scarce;  they 
depended  upon  buffalo  chips. 

Grandfather  was  undecided  whether 
to  go  to  California  or  Oregon,  but  John 
Jewett,  who  had  sold  him  the  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  west,  met  the  train  at  the  diversion 
of  the  Oregon-California  trail  at  Soda 
Springs  (Fort  Hall  was  just  east),  and 
advised  him  to  go  to  Oregon,  as  there 
were  recent  savage  outbreaks  in 
California,  and  he  considered  that  route 
unsafe.  So  they  followed  the  route 
through  Fort  Hall,  the  Snake  River  to 
The  Dalles.  In  crossing  Deschutes 
River,  the  oxen  and  horses  became  en¬ 
tangled  and  were  sweeping  down  on  the 
wagon  box  boats  in  which  were  the 
women  and  children.  Some  friendly  In¬ 
dians  on  the  other  shore  threw  rawhide 
ropes  over  the  heads  of  the  oxen  and 
helped  them  across,  then  asked  for  pay. 
Grandmother  had  baked  some  biscuits 
at  the  last  campfire.  She  handed  them 
out  to  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
satisfied. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  Grand¬ 
mother  and  the  children  came  from  The 
Dalles  to  Oregon  City.  Some  of  the 
women  and  children  came  down  the 
Columbia  in  Indian  canoes,  and  then  to 
Oregon  City.  Many  came  by  way  of  the 
Barlow  trail.  All  the  wagons  and  stock 
had  to  come  that  way.  In  any  event, 
they  arrived  in  Oregon  City  September 
28,  1848.  The  Barlow  trail  traced  the 
east  and  south  side  of  Mt.  Hood,  over 
the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Government 
Camp,  down  Laurel  Hill,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  points  on  the 
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whole  trip  (so  steep  that  trees  were  cut 
and  chained  to  the  backs  of  the  wagons, 
and  the  wheels  blocked),  to  Eagle 
Creek,  ending  in  Foster’s  farm.  From 
there  they  followed  the  Indian  trails  to 
Oregon  City.  Samuel  Kimbro  Barlow 
asked  permission  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  Oregon  City,  in  1845  to 
build  the  trail.  It  was  opened  July  13, 
1846.  The  trail  was  just  as  wide  as  from 
axle  to  axle.  A  toll  gate  was  placed  at 
either  end.  It  is  said  in  the  first  group 
going  over  the  trail  a  woman  was  riding 
a  cow. 

Grandfather  left  Oregon  City  im¬ 
mediately  for  Clatsop  Plains  to  find  a 
place  to  live,  going  down  the  Columbia 
in  a  canoe.  He  rented  the  Samuel  Banks 
Hall  place,  which  had  a  log  cabin  on  it. 
Later  this  place  was  known  as  the 
Josiah  West  place.  Grandfather  return¬ 
ed  to  his  family  in  Oregon  City  and  trad¬ 
ed  his  covered  wagon  for  21  cows.  He 
had  4  cows,  2  calves  and  a  fine  team  or 
mares  on  arrival.  Grandmother  and  the 
children  went  down  the  Columbia  in  In¬ 
dian  canoes.  Grandfather  and  John 
drove  the  stock  over  the  Indian  trail  to 


Sarah  Gearhart,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  Gearhart 


Margaret  Gearhart  Butterfield, 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Margaret 
Gearhart. 
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Tillamook  and  up  the  coast  to  Clatsop. 
In  1851  he  bought  a  squatter’s  right 
from  Mrs.  Marian  Thompson,  whose 
husband  had  gone  to  the  mines  in 
California  in  1848  and  had  not  returned. 
Grandfather  paid  $1,000  for  it.  Later 
this  property  was  surveyed,  and  he  took 
this  squatter’s  right  as  his  donation 
land  claim,  consisting  of  640  acres.  The 
U.  S.  patent  was  given  to  this  property 
October  3,  1874.  Grandfather  bought 
536.89  acres  from  Obadiah  C.  Motley 
December  13,  1859  for  $1,500.  He  also 
bought  from  Jefferson  J.  Louk  571.16 
acres  July  15, 1863  for  $1,000. 

We  spoke  of  the  John  Banks  Hall 
place,  where  the  Gearharts  lived  for 
three  years.  John  Banks  Hall  deeded 
his  place  to  the  Clatsop  School  District 
on  his  departure  to  the  gold  mines  in 
1848.  As  he  never  came,  the  property 
was  sold  to  build  the  first  schoolhouse 
and  support  the  school.  Grandfather 
worked  on  the  school  building.  He  fell 
off,  and  was  badly  hurt.  However,  on 
the  opening  day  of  school,  he  was  there 
and  spoke  to  the  children  on  their  good 


fortune  to  have  such  a  nice  building  and 
of  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  educa¬ 
tion. 

Grandfather  raised  cattle,  wheat, 
and  had  a  fine  orchard.  He  was  very 
particular  in  testing  his  first  apples.  He 
would  bring  in  a  plate,  and  he  and 
Grandmother  would  taste  and  discuss; 
and  Aunt  Sarah  Byrd  said  the  children 
got  the  peelings.  Grandmother  ran  the 
dairy.  She  had  no  pans  or  buckets,  so 
Grandfather  made  spruce  “keelers”  or 
small  tubs  for  holding  milk. 

In  1849,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of 
“Watcom”  was  holding  up  a  blanket  to 
the  light,  showing  Grandmother  how  to 
find  fleas  (something  she  knew  nothing 
about) .  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  he 
stole  some  new,  white  knitted  socks  she 
had  on  a  line.  Grandfather  sent  word  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  neighbor,  who  knew 
the  Indian,  to  bring  back  the  socks.  The 
Indian  came  with  thirteen  more  Indians 
with  him.  They  sent  word  by  John,  who 
was  working  in  the  bam,  to  send  Grand¬ 
father  out  —  they  were  going  to  kill 
him.  Grandfather  loaded  two  muzzle 
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loading  rifles,  which  meant  just  two 
shots,  put  caps,  balls,  and  powder  in  his 
pockets,  took  a  large  crab-apple  stick, 
said  good-bye  to  the  family,  not  know¬ 
ing  if  it  was  life  or  death,  and  walked 
out  in  view  of  those  fourteen  Indians. 
When  they  saw  him,  their  leader  ut¬ 
tered  just  one  word:  “Clatawa”!  They 
ran  for  over  two  miles  to  Thomas 
Owens,  who  was  Sheriff,  and  said, 
“Save  us,  Gearhart  is  after  us  and  is  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  us.” 

One  morning  Grandfather  went  out 
before  breakfast,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  came  back  and  told  John  to 
hitch  up  the  sled,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  came  in  with  three  deer. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  were 
very  religious.  They  were  Methodists. 
Grandfather  helped  to  build  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  west,  this 
being  a  community  church.  They  made 
the  window  sashes  by  hand.  They  would 
not  allow  the  children  to  play  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  day  was  interminable.  The 
children  hated  Sunday.  Some  scandal 
came  up  in  the  church.  Grandfather 


left,  and  never  went  into  a  church 
again. 

Grandfather  was  very  stern  and  com¬ 
manding  with  his  children.  He  was  a 
rabid  Republican  (a  political  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  gone  all  down  the  line). 
He  was  public-spirited.  He  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1860  and  as 
County  Judge.  He  acted  as  mediator 
between  the  Whites  and  the  Indians. 
Aunt  Sarah,  his  daughter,  was  always 
interpreter.  Their  home  was  open 
sesame  for  all  who  came  along.  A  man 
was  accidentally  shot  on  Cullaby  Lake, 
getting  out  of  a  boat.  Grandfather  took 
care  of  the  widow  and  children  until  she 
remarried.  Grandfather  was  well- 
educated,  was  a  lover  of  good  books, 
history,  religion  and  philosophy. 

Grandmother  Gearhart  was  a  very 
small  woman,  very  active,  a  great 
talker  and  a  great  visitor  —  Irish  and 
English,  a  cousin  of  General  John 
Logan.  Cousin  “Dick”  Byrd  (Dr.  Nellie 
Byrd)  remembers  one  day  as  a  small 
child  she  was  peeling  potatoes, 
generously  (there  were  plenty  of 


Built  in  1887,  the  old  Gearhart  home  at  8th  and 
Grand  in  Astoria 
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John  Wesley  Gearhart,  son  of  Philip 
and  Margaret  Gearhart 


Celestia  Neal  Gearha~t  wife  of  John 
Gearhart 


potatoes).  Grandmother  said,  “The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  glad  to 
eat  those  peelings.” 

Two  other  children  were  born  to  the 
Gearharts  on  Clatsop  Plains.  Margaret 
R.  was  born  November  16,  1850  and 
Pierce  Owens  was  born  January  10, 
1854.  Grandfather  deeded  part  of  the  J. 
J.  Louk  Donation  Land  Claim  to  Aunt 
Sarah  on  November  28,  1879,  where 
they  lived  for  many  years.  Just  south  of 
their  house  on  this  property  was  one  of 
the  first  grist  mills  in  Oregon,  built  on 
the  mill  race  by  Thomas  W.  Reddick. 
This  is  where  the  Gearharts  had  their 
wheat  ground.  Later  a  Mr.  Packard  had 
one  of  the  first  saw  mills  on  the  same 
site. 

After  Grandfather’s  death, 
September  14, 1881,  John  Gearhart  sold 
400  acres  to  M.  J.  Kinney  August  25, 
1888.  This  property  was  platted  by  M.  J. 
Kinney  as  Gearhart  Park  August  21, 
1890.  Cousin  Dick  remembered  when 
Grandfather’s  longhorn  Texas  steers 
roamed  the  plains  which  is  now  the 
town  of  Gearhart. 

Grandmother  Gearhart  passed  away 
September  4,  1899,  at  the  age  of  87 
years.  The  history  of  our  Great  Grand¬ 
father,  Philip  Gearhart  and  our  Great 
Grandmother,  Margaret  Craven  Logan 
Gearhart,  as  described  above  was 
taken  from  a  paper  prepared  by  our 
late  Cousin  “Dick,”  Dr.  Nellie  Byrd,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Gearhart  Family  reu¬ 
nion. 

John  Wesley  Gearhart,  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip  and  Margaret  Gearhart  was 
our  Grandfather.  He  married  Celestia 
Ann  Neal  on  November  6,  1879.  Grand¬ 
father  died  when  his  four  children  were 
young  so  grandmother  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  raising  the  four  children  by 
herself.  John  Neal,  Edgar  Garfield 
(nicknamed  Geary  —  was  our  father) 
Philip  and  Esther  were  their  children. 

Grandmother  was  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  the  college  at  Ames, 
Iowa  (Iowa  State  College)  in  1885.  She 
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obtained  a  teaching  position  in  Astoria 
where  she  met  and  married  John  W. 
Gearhart.  Grandmother  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  intelligent,  kind, 
loving,  witty  and  full  ot  compassion. 
She  lived  until  her  death  at  the  age  of 
104  at  the  family  residence  at  369  Grand 
Avenue  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  Grand 
Avenue.  Grandfather  built  their  home 
in  1887.  Later  it  was  made  into  a  flat 
and  another  one  was  built  on  the  same 
property. 

Our  father,  Edgar  Gearhart,  lived  his 
whole  life  in  Astoria  and  felt  there  was 
no  greater  place  on  earth  to  live.  I, 
Jean,  have  also  lived  most  of  my  life 


here  at  Astoria.  I,  Marjorie,  moved  to 
California  25  years  ago  but  still  thinks 
of  Astoria  as  “home”. 

Recently,  all  six  of  Grandmother 
Gearhart’s  granddaughters  assembled 
for  a  cousin’s  reunion  at  the  Lake  House 
of  Jean  and  Tom  Sandoz  at  Smith  Lake. 
Present  were  Caroline  Gearhart  Smid, 
Barbara  Gearhart  0”Loane,  daughters 
of  Philip  Gearhart;  Hazel  Gearhart 
Clark,  Agnes  Gearhart  Garner, 
daughters  of  Neal  Gearhart  and  Jean 
Gearhart  Sandoz  and  Marjorie 
Gearhart  Boehm,  daughters  of  Edgar 
Gearhart.  We  all  agreed  that  we  were 
proud  of  our  heritage. 


The  Gearhart  house  on  Clatsop  Plains  about 
1907. 


The  “Ocean  House’’,  residence  of  Mrs.  Byrd  at 
Seaside.  It  was  built  in  1874  as  a  hotel. 
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William  C.  Hardie  and  son  Wallace  looking  over 
the  wreck  of  the  Peter  Iredale  from  their  wagon 
in  October,  1906.  Hardie  was  in  charge  of  burials 
at  Warrenton’s  pauper  cemetery  for  many 
years.  The  photo  was  taken  by  Astoria 
photographer  Elmer  A.  Coe,  whom  Hardie  knew. 


The  photographs  of  William  C.  Hardie  and  his 
family  are  presented  here  through  the  courtesy 
of  Virginia  Culver  of  Seaside  who  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  ofW.C.  Hardie. 


The  Pauper  Cemetery  as  seen  from  the  NE  cor¬ 
ner.  The  lower  area  at  center  (across  the  road)  is 
where  sand  was  removed  for  a  railroad  spur  line 
in  1917.  The  remaining  ridge  begins  at  left  of  cen¬ 
ter 
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A  native  of  Warrenton,  Mr.  Ferrell  graduated 
from  high  school  there  in  1970,  spent  5  years  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  graduated  from  Western 
Washington  in  1981  with  degrees  in  psychology 
and  history.  He  now  lives  at  Beaverton,  Oregon, 
and  is  employed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


REDISCOVERING  WARRENTON’S 

OLD  PAUPER  CEMETERY 

By  Lloyd  Ferrell 


Walking  through  the  old  pauper 
cemetery  in  Warrenton  you’d  hardly 
know  anything  was  there  except  trees, 
scotchbroom,  and  underbrush.  In  fact 
the  area  is  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  the  woods  and  swamp  that  sur¬ 
round  it.  But  as  old-timers  will  tell  you, 
it’s  here  that  the  poor,  unknown,  and 
unwanted  people  of  the  area  were  years 
ago  buried  and  still  lie. 

Places  like  this  graveyard  used  to  be 
more,  commonplace.  They  were 
generally  referred  to  as  the  “potter’s 
field,”  and  no  one  usually  bothered  to 
keep  records.  Until  a  recent  discovery 
it  was  thought  this  was  also  true  for  the 
Warrenton  site.  But  some  early 
fragmented  records  have  been  found 
which  help  to  provide  a  glimpse  into  the 
nearly  forgotten  history  of  this  place. 

Actually  the  pauper  graveyard  is 
part  of  Ocean  View  Cemetery 
(previously  called  Clatsop  Cemetery). 
The  land  for  Ocean  View  was  purchas¬ 
ed  by  the  City  of  Astoria  back  in  the 
1880’s,  but  burials  were  apparently 
made  here  even  before  this  (the  earliest 
marker  dates  from  1846).  It’s  not  known 
if  the  pauper  section  (or  potter’s  field) 


was  also  used  earlier,  but  locals 
speculate  that  Chinese  workers  hired 
by  D.K.  Warren  to  dike  the  Skipanon 
may  have  utilized  it  in  the  1870’s.  Of¬ 
ficially,  anyway,  it  came  into  existence 
on  April  20,  1885,  when  Clatsop  County 
purchased  from  the  City  the  right  to 
“all  (of)  Potters  Field,”  involving  more 
than  4%  acres.  Only  a  portion  of  this, 
however,  was  ever  used,  and  that  was 
in  an  area  quite  removed  from  the  main 
cemetery.  Burials  were  made  along  a 
sand  ridge  at  the  original  entrance  to 
Ocean  View,  which  is  off  9th  Street,  one- 
half  mile  west  of  Main.  This  was  the  on¬ 
ly  entrance  to  Ocean  View  until  about 
1915,  and  still  exists  as  a  little-used 
back  road. 

Many  of  the  bodies  buried  at  the 
pauper  section  were  sent  from  the 
County  Coroner’s  office,  and  for  many 
years  William  C.  Hardie,  a  local 
drayman,  was  contracted  to  take  care 
of  those  burials.  One  old-timer  says  he 
worked  for  Hardie  one  summer  around 
1914,  and  was  paid  $2.00  a  day  for  his 
labor.  Much  of  the  work  was  just 
routine  hauling,  but  they  did  pick  up  a 
couple  of  unidentified  bodies  that  sum- 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  PAUPER  CEMETERY 


1.  Area  where  sand  was  removed 
in  October  1917. 

2.  Remaining  ridge.  General  area 
where  wooden  markers  were  last  seen. 

3.  Area  where  stone  marker  was 
seen  as  recently  as  the  1960s. 

4.  Former  swamp.  Area  has  been 
dozed  over. 


mer  —  one  near  “Outside  Lake”  and 
the  other  on  the  beach.*.  Both  of  these 
were  buried  in  the  “potter’s  field.”  The 
burials  were  nothing  fancy  —  once  dug, 


♦Just  west  of  Smith  Lake,  Neacoxie 
Creek  loops  back  and  runs  parallel  to 
itself.Locals  called  the  west  branch 
“Outside  Lake”  and  the  other  “Inside 
Lake.” 


a  couple  of  4x4’s  sufficed  as  skids  to 
lower  the  box  down,  then  they  were 
simply  pulled  up  and  the  hole  filled  in. 

A  local  character  who  sometimes 
worked  for  Hardie  was  an  old  Scotsman 
known  only  by  the  nickname  “Scottie.” 
And  Scottie,  it  seems,  could  occasional¬ 
ly  be  duped  by  practical  jokers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story  (and  versions 
vary),  one  time  toward  evening  he  was 
busily  digging  a  grave  at  the  pauper 
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cemetery  when  a  group  of  boys  snuck 
up,  climbed  nearby  trees,  and  in  quiet 
mysterious  tones  began  calling  out  his 
name.  Scottie  got  so  scared  he  dropped 
his  shovel  and  ran  for  town  “thinking  it 
was  his  ghost.” 

There  may  very  well  be  ghosts  in  this 
old  graveyard.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
known  burials  there  stirs  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  confirms  all  that  people  have 
ever  told  me  about  the  place  —  uniden¬ 
tified  corpses,  murder  victims,  drown¬ 
ing  victims,  etc.,  Most,  however,  were 
apparently  poor  people  or  vagrants  who 
died  without  money  for  burial.  Some 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  County 
Poor  Farm.  One  other  known  burial  is 
the  grave  of  a  sailor,  seen  by  Annie 
Tetlow  when  she  first  came  to  Warren- 
ton  in  1898.  Although  she  couldn’t  read 
the  sailor’s  name,  the  name  of  the  ship 
—  “CHITTAGONG  of  Dundee”  —  was 
cearly  visible.  Lloyd’s  Registry  verifies 
there  was  indeed  a  vessel  of  this  name 
and  registry  between  1884  and  1896.  It 
was  an  iron  bark  (like  the  locally  well- 
known  PETER  IREDALE)  and  sailed 
under  three  different  names  during  its 
career. 

Chinese  burials  were  also  made  at  the 
pauper  cemetery,  but  because  of 
segregated  burial  practices  of  the  day 


this  was  allowed  only  in  a  separate 
area.  People  remember  the  Chinese 
graves  being  close  to  Ocean  View,  on 
the  left  just  before  you  get  to  where  the 
mausoleum  now  stands.  Local  boys 
around  Warrenton  used  to  keep  alert  to 
news  of  Chinese  funerals  so  they  could 
steal  food  off  the  grave  when  everyone 
was  gone.  One  long-time  resident 
remembers  going  on  one  of  these 
clandestine  trips  following  a  funeral  not 
long  after  arriving  in  Warrenton.  He 
and  several  other  boys  went  up  there 
after  dark  and  found  a  basket  on  the 
grave  with  food  and  other  articles  for 
the  spirit  of  the  departed.  Mostly  it  con¬ 
tained  fruit  —  bananas,  apples,  oranges 
(which  were  immediately  devoured)  — 
some  pork,  and  a  drink  they  called 
“grog.”  According  to  Chinese  custom, 
some  of  these  graves  were  later  dug  up 
and  the  bones  sent  to  China. 

Ironically  it  is  bones  that  people  most 
remember  about  the  pauper  cemetery. 
In  1917-1918  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  quality  spruce  lumber  needed  to 
construct  airplane  fuselages.  Because 
of  the  wartime  emergency,  in  October 
1917,  a  railroad  spur  line  was  built 
along  the  mill  pond  of  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Co.  in  Warrenton  (the  mooring 
basin  now  occupies  the  mill  site).  The 


William  Hardie  with  his  new  truck  in  November, 
1913.  Hardie  was  a  drayman  in  the  Warrenton 
area  for  many  years. 
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RECORDED  BURIALS  AT 
WARRENTON'S  PAUPER  CEMETERY 


NAME 

AGE 

NATIONALITY 

DIED 

CAUSE 

Wm.  Johnson 

48 

Sweden 

10/10/85 

Drowned 

Thos.  Stuart 

abt.  55 

Scotland 

11/4/85 

Found  on  Ocean  Beach 

(name  orig. 

unknown,  body  trans.  to  Humbolt,  Calif.) 

Enoch  Watt 

abt.  30 

American 

11/4/85 

Found  on  Ocean  Beach 

(name  orig.  unknown,  body  trans.  to  Goodland,  Ind.) 

John  Howard 

24 

Oregon 

11/12/85 

Consumption 

George  Wilson 

84 

N.Y. 

2/28/86 

Old  Age 

Aug.  Munnson(?) 

20 

Russian  Finn 

3/11/86 

Typhoid  Fever 

Daniel  Gonse 

30 

Finland 

Drowned 

Nettie  Simes  (?) 

9 

Sweden 

3/26/86 

Heart  disease 

Chas.  Sorensen 

22 

Norway 

4/23/86 

Typhoid  Fever 

Alex  Ramage  (?) 

55 

U.S. 

5/4/86 

Consumption 

John  Anderson 

38 

Sweden 

General  Debility 

Unknown 

Unk. 

Unknown 

bur.  6/3/86 

Murder 

Unknown 

Unk. 

Unknown 

bur.  6/5/86 

Drowning 

Sarah  Uril 

32 

Finland 

8/18/86 

Consumption 

K.  T.  Nelson 

36 

Sweden 

9/14/86 

Drowned 

J.  S.  Borens 

48 

Illinois 

9/19/86 

Consumption 

Fred  Johnson 

25 

Norway 

9/28/86 

Drowned 

George  Gissler 

32 

Swiss, 

Shot  by  Officer 

Jas.  Russell 

45 

Scotland 

1/4/87 

Consumption 

Thos.  Kelly 

52 

Ireland 

1/17/87 

Erysipelas 

Jas.  Moore 

60 

Unknown 

11/9/92 

Apoplexy 

Doe  Kun 

50 

China 

1  2/29/92 

Enteritis, 

exact,  cause  of 

death  could  not  be  ascertained 

Sai Lin 

55 

China 

4/5/93 

Cause  unknown 

Charles  Stins 

35 

(not  marked) 

4/5/93 

Internal  hemmorage 

D.  Burceram 

55 

(not  marked) 

7/13/93 

Hydrothorax 

Peter  Hendrickson  35 

(not  marked) 

7/18/93 

Drowning 

RECORDS  END 

(City  of  Astoria  Burial  Records) 


spur  went  along  the  east  edge  of  Skip- 
anon  Slough  (then  called  Hill’s  Slough) 
from  the  Skipanon  River,  loop¬ 
ing  south  and  east  before  reconnecting 
with  the  main  line  (the  northern  part  of 
the  slough  has  since  been  filled  in).  For 
expediency,  fill  for  the  roadbed  was 
taken  from  the  pauper  cemetery,  bones 
and  all.  Finally  someone  got  after  the 
contractor  for  disturbing  the  graves, 
but  not  before  a  number  of  graves  were 


destroyed.  The  roadbed  itself  was  lit¬ 
tered  with  bones  which  the  contractor 
was  required  to  clean  up,  and  a  number 
of  kids,  including  Bern  Shultz,  helped  to 
bag  them  up.  Bern  recalls  they  found  a 
lot  of  leg  bones,  arm  bones,  ribs,  etc., 
but  found  only  one  or  two  skulls.  He’s 
not  sure  what  happened  to  the  bones 
after  they  bagged  them,  but  thinks  they 
may  have  been  burned.  Everett  Groat 
inadvertently  located  one  of  the  miss- 
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William  C.  Hardie 
About  1910 


ing  skulls  a  few  years  later.  While  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  pauper  cemetery  in  the  mid- 
1920’s,  his  wife’s  nephew  and  niece 
were  “monkeying  around”  in  the  brush 
and  found  what  turned  out  to  be  a  skull. 
From  what  he’d  been  told  about  the 
place  he  figured  it  was  an  Indian  skull 
and  just  left  it  there. 

By  all  reports,  the  pauper  cemetery 
was  never  in  good  condition.  When  land 
was  being  cleared  and  graded  for 
Ocean  View  in  1896  the  Warrenton 
paper  commented:  “  .  .  .  While  this 
work  is  being  done  it  might  be  well  for 
the  county  to  brush  up  the  potter’s  field 
a  little.  That  place  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
community.  There  is  not  even  a  decent 
approach  to  it  ”  (Port  Oregon 
Tribune,  12/25/1896).  Following  World 
War  I,  disuse  soon  allowed  underbrush 
to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Don  Rummell, 
present  caretaker  of  Ocean  View,  says 
the  ridge  used  to  be  intermittently 
burned  off  in  an  effort  to  keep  it  under 


control.  Apparently  this  last  occurred 
in  the  early  1950’s.  The  fires  also  un¬ 
fortunately  scorched  the  wooden 
markers  identifying  the  individuals 
buried  there.  None  of  them  could  be 
read  when  he  last  visited  the  area  about 

25  years  ago.  He  remembers  counting 

26  of  them.  Clarence  Sigurdson  says  the 
wooden  markers  were  1x6  boards  simp¬ 
ly  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  a  good 
number  of  them  were  marked 
“Unknown.”  Other  residents  also  recall 
a  flat  gravestone  near  a  trail  on  the 
west  side  of  the  ridge,  last  seen  by  them 
in  the  early  1960’s.  It  was  dated  1919, 
they  thought,  and  erected  by  the 
“Woodmen  of  the  World.” 

The  number  of  burials  made  at  this 
place  will  never  be  known  for  certain, 
but  using  what  records  exist  an 
estimate  can  be  made.  About  8  burials 
per  year  were  made  over  a  recorded 
period  of  approximately  3  years.  Since 
the  cemetery  was  used  for  over  30 
years,  there  could  be  240  or  so  buried 
there.  Estimates  based  on  local 
recollections  vary  widely. 

Today  what  remains  of  the  old 
cemetery  is  in  a  sorry  state.  About  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  clearly  seen  is  the 
area  where  sand  was  removed  in  1917. 
The  remaining  ridge  begins  abruptly 
about  50  feet  from  the  highway  and  the 
remnant  of  a  trail  leads  to  the  top.  I 
made  a  brief  search  to  try  and  locate 
the  stone  marker  seen  in  the  1960’s  but 
the  effort  proved  fruitless.  It  appears 
that  when  the  area  just  to  the  west  was 
cleared  and  logged  about  5  years  ago 
this  marker  may  have  been  disturbed. 
The  flat  area  on  top  of  the  ridge  where 
the  wooden  markers  were  is  still  intact, 
but  is  so  overgrown  there  is  little  to  hint 
that  you’re  standing  in  a  graveyard. 

Back  in  18%  the  editor  of  the  Warren¬ 
ton  paper  was  appalled  at  the  neglected 
graves  at  the  pauper  cemetery  as  com¬ 
pared  to  nearby  Ocean  View.  He  summ¬ 
ed  up  his  thoughts  with  a  colorful 
flourish,  the  point  of  which  is  still  mean¬ 
ingful: 
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“  . . .  The  bones  of  the  pauper  will  rest 
as  serenely  in  a  barnyard  as  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  vault,  and  his  winged  vapor  will 
scorch  down  the  avenues  of  the  other 
world  as  blissfully  as  that  of  his  rich 


companion;  but  it  is  shocking  to  sen¬ 
sitive  nerves  to  witness  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  one  cemetery  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  grounds  of  the  ci¬ 
ty.”  (Port  Oregon  Tribune,  12/25/1896) 


View  is  looking  northward  from  the  back  road 
which  leads  to  Ocean  View.  The  Pauper 
Cemetery  is  to  the  left  on  top  of  the  ridge. 


William  Hardie  and  son  Wallace  with  their  prize 
Blacks."  Taken  about  1910  near  their  home  on 
SE  Anchor  in  Warrenton. 
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FROM  THE 

DIRECTOR’S  DESK 

Gloria  J.  Richards 
Director,  CCHS 


The  Clatsop  County  Heritage  Center 
was  transformed  into  a  Victorian  inn  on 
the  evening  of  December  4th  for  a  fund¬ 
raising  Christmas  feast,  presided  over 
by  Richard  Nelson,  Portland’s  interna¬ 
tionally  acclaimed  expert  on  American 
cuisine. 

The  dinner  featuring  roast  suckling 
pig  and  other  gourmet  treats  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  consumed  by  more  than 


150  diners  who  arrived  from  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  attend  this  uni¬ 
que  occasion. 

The  Christmas  feast  was  a  part  of  the 
Society’s  Victorian  Christmas  Weekend 
which  also  included  tours  of  eight  of 
Astoria’s  finest  Victorian  homes.  Both 
events  were  held  to  raise  funds  for 
development  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Heritage  Center. 


Standing:  Cindy  Whitacre,  Erica  Richards, 
Keith  Glackin,  Nora  Skipper,  Brenda  Etheridge, 
Thelma  Rose,  Sandy  Baker,  Geneva  Richards, 
and  Tina  Hess.  Seated:  Nancy  Chamberlain, 
Helen  Dessen,  Else  Strandby  Rice. 
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